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THE PARISH CLERGYMAN IN 1583. 


RICHARD SOWTHAM, VICAR OF 
CHARLECOTE. 


In my reply re ‘‘‘ Sir” as a Clerical 
Title’ (see ante pp. 89, 197), I mention as 
an example of the non-university man, 
“Sir” John Southam, Vicar of Bydforde, 
1558. I now give a short account of 
Richard Sowtham, which shows the position 
of a Parish Clergyman in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. His education, and life were, 
no doubt, very similar to those of the Pro- 
testant clergy at that time. I have taken 
him as an illustration, because he was a 
close relation of a direct ancestor of mine. 

He became vicar of Charlecote on May 25, 
1582 (1581?). It is interesting to know 
that he was there when Shakespeare lived 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. 





The parish register of Charlecote records 
the fact that he married in 1583: ‘‘ Richard 
Southam and Jone Hitchcoke were maried 
ye 24 of September Regine 25.’ My old 
friend Mr. Richard Savage, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, some years ago, obtained for me 
a note of the marriage bond, and allegation ; 
and also the certificate issued by the magis- 
trates, which enabled Richard to marry. 
With this is his Answer to the “Six 
Articles.” These papers were at one time 
in the Bishop’s Registry in the Edgar 
Tower, Worcester; they are now in the 
disused Church of St. Michael, which is the 
present Registry of the Bishop. They state 
that Richard Southam, Clerke, Charlcott, 
and Joan Hitchcooke, of Charlcott, were . 
granted a Licence, dated Sept. 18, 1583. 
The Sureties to the Bond, dated Sept. 17, 
1583, were Richard Sowtham, of Charlcot, 
Clerk, and William Hitchcooke, of Com- 
brooke, ‘‘ Agricolam.”” The penalty named 
on the Bond is £100,a large sum at that 
time. The Magistrates’ certificate runs: 

Whereas yt is set downe by the Quenes 
maiesties Jniunctions that no mynister shall 
take to his wyfe, any manner of woman, with- 
out certyfyinge the Bysshoppe, or his deputie 
by two Justices of the peace of the same 
shyre, dwellinge next to the place wheare the 
same woman hathe made hir most abydinge 
before hir marriage, theese are to certyfie you 
that Jone Hytchcokes hathe dwellyd im Charl- 
cott theese fowre yeares last past, during wch 
tyme wee coulde never knowe, nor heare, but 
that hir conversation of lyvinge hathe bine 
honest and good. In wytnes whearof wee haue 
subscribed our names the xvth of this instant 
of September: Ao. Dini. 1583. 

Your, frindes, 
homas Lucy, 
Humffrey Peyto. 


“To our very frinde Mr. 


Robert Warmstry 

Regester of the L— 
Bishoppe of 
Worcester geve these 

wth speede.” 

The following extracts are from the 
Answer to the ‘“‘ Six Articles ’’ by thie Rev. 
Richarde Sowthame, Vicar of Charlecote, 
Sept. 9, 1585: 


Our parrishe is but small, it is but seaven 
howsis besydes the mannor howse Sir 
Thomas Lucy Knighte. 

Sir Thomas Lucy Knighte is patron of the 
Viccaridge of Charlcott, there is no giebe lande 
belonginge to the Viccaridge. I have no other 
Benefice. I have taken no degree of Schoole 
neyther in Oxforde nor Cambridge. I have 
no lycense to preache, neyther am I a preacher. 
9 Hea. te have no glebe land belonginge to my 
Viccaridge but only the Viccaridge howse con- 
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teyninge by estimation three bay in lengthe | 
or there aboute, a garden, a back syde, and 
a barne of two bay to ley in my hay. I have | 
the tythe wool, lambes, hey and other pryvie | 
tythes, and there is to be paide to my viccar- | 
idge xiijs iiijd yearly by the suppression of 
the Priory of Thelsforde.” (William Cobbett 
in his “ The Protestant Reformation,” pt. ii, 
1827, states “ At Thelesford. turine 
Friary, founded in the reign of John, by 
William de Cherlecote; income 23£ 10s.. now 
worth 470£; granted, 35 Henry VIII., to Wil- 
liam Whorwood, Esq., and William Walter.’’) 

By his wife Jone, Richard had _ three 
children, all daughters. They were bap- 
tized at Charlecote: Margaret, on June 56, 
1585; buried at Charlecote, May 17, 1606. 
Jane, on July 6, 1589; married at Alveston, 
Feb. 14, 1611/12, to Richard Moumforde. 
Susana, on July 3, 1591; married at Charle- 
cote, Nov. 7, 1609, to William Cleeve. (In 
some places, as in the register, his name 
reads Cleete). 

The register states, under year 1609, 
‘‘ Richard Southam, Vickar of Charlcott 
was buried the ix th daye of March, 1609 
& in the Seaventh Yeare of the Kinges Mas 
Raigne of Englande.’’ 

There is no record in the registers of his 
wife Jone being buried at Charlecote. An | 
entry I found in the transcripts at Worces- 
ter—many years ago—gives the burial of a 
Joane Southam at Charlecote, on Dec. 10, 
1680. This could scarcely refer to this 
woman; as she would then have been over 
100 years of age. There is no mention of 
any other Joan in the registers up to 1812. 
I think, however, that the Joan Southam, 
who was buried at Wellesbourne Hastings, 
some 2 miles from Charlecote, on 4th July, 
1636, was undoubtedly the widow of 
Richard. 

Richard Southam made his will March 2, 
1609/10. The latter part of it is so very 
dilapidated that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the date of proof, in 1609, in the Pro- | 
bate Registry at Worcester. I give here- 
with extracts from it :— 

being sick in body but of good and perfect 
remembrance ‘I thank my God’ therefore I 
doe make and ordaine thys my last will and 
testament.’ To be buried “in the Church or 
churchyard of Charlcott at the discretion of | 
my exectors as shall seem meete. I give to-| 
warde the repayring of the Church of Charl- | 
cott x 8. 

To my wife Joan Sowtham an annuity or | 

earlie Rent of 20 li. of lawfull money of Eng- | 

and to be paid to her at the feast of the | 
Annonciacon of or Ladye St. Mary the Virgine | 
also one fether bedd and a fflock bedd... 
two towels one dozen of Napkins, a table with | 
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a frame... . the cubberd which I bought 


| off... . ffrauncis. 


‘To my daughter Jane Southam 100 li to be 
given with consideration for the same within 
one year after my decease . . . More to my 
said daughter Jane 551i of lawful money to 
be paid unto her within 2 years next after my 
decease without any consideration. Overmore 
my will and meaning is that yft my said 
daughter Jane shall happen contrarie to my 
will to unite her self (to any man) without the 
advise and consent of my Cossin John Edes of 
Loxley, my brother James Sowtham of Neth- 
ropp and my sonn (son-in-law) Cleeve or two 
of them, eto., 

I give unto my two daughters Jane Sowtham 
and Susan Cleeve the other two beds .. . to 
be equally devided ... .” (Very dilapidated, 
latter part mouldering away.) 

The church of Charlecote was _ rebuilt 
between 1851 and 1853, and the Vicar, in 
1896, told me that the gravestones of an 
ordinary kind—(I presume the ones inside 
the church, as well as those outside)—which 
in any way interfered with the work, were 
laid flat; many of them (in 1896) with 
illegible inscriptions. 

A view of the old _partly-timbered 
Vicarage, which was by no means a small 
building, was published in Birmingham in 
1823, from a drawing by P. Dewint; 
engraved by W. Radcliffe. (Peter De Wint 
[1784-1849] was a landscape painter. He 


| had pictures in the Royal Academy, 1807-28. 


William Radclyffe [1783-1855] was a Bir- 
mingham line-engraver). I think,- there- 
fore, that the engraving in my possession 
would depict, correctly, the size of the house, 

In the churchyard is a gravestone of one 
of the same family as that of Richard 
Southam, but about two generations later. 
The present Vicar, Rev. B. Hoyland, 
informs me that this stone is S.E. of the 
church, and that it is in good condition, 
with the inscription quite clear. He kindly 
checked it with the wording, which I had 
sent to me many years ago. 

He informs me (March, 1923) that the 
stone ‘‘ is beautifully carved and in perfect 
preservation, probably accounted for by 4 
large cedar in the middle of the grave, 
which looks as old as the stone.”’ 

As seventeenth century gravestones, i 
churchyards, are gradually becoming fewer, 
and inscriptions indecipherable, it may be 
of interest to give, as herewith, the inscrip- 
tion on the above stone :—-. 

Here lyeth the body of 
Thomas Southam who 
Ended this mortal Dec. 
The 19th 1684 and was buryed 
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In hope of - immortal life 
The 2ist day of ye same month 
In the 46th yeare of his age 
Vit sum sic fuis [sic]. 

This Thomas Southam was baptized at 
Loxley March 5, 1636/7. He was a brother 
of my great-great-great-great- grandfather, 
Samuel Southam, of Loxley, co. Warwick, 
their father being Josiah—or Josias— 
Southam, Yeoman, of that place. 

At Loxley, about 3 miles from Charles- 
cote, are 7 or 8 stones of the same period— 
some elaborate—of his relations: 
fair preservation, because they were fixed 
on the outside of the vestry when 
built about 80 years ago. 

In Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Warwickshire,’ 
these are always mentioned:—‘‘On the 
outer wall of the Vestry are several ancient 
memorials of the Southam family, dating 
from 1681-1709.”’ 

HeErRBert SouTHAM. 





THE DRAMATIC WORK OF HENRY 
CHETTLE. 


VI.—Patient GRISSIL. 


Although we have here to deal with three 
authors—Dekker, Chettle and Haughton— 
this is far the easiest of these partnership 
plays to divide, owing to the fact that 
Dekker, like Chettle, has a very distinctive 
style and vocabulary. The Grissil story 
proper is Chettle’s, the Babulo and Welsh 
scenes Dekker’s. 
paratively small, but the scenes in which 
Julia and Onophrio figure are entirely his, 
and he is also chiefly responsible for those 
in which the affected coxcomb Emulo makes 
his appearance, though here there are 
serve to link Chettle’s work with Dekker’s 
influence. Apart from this, so far as the 
characters are concerned, there is no indica- 
tion of overlapping, excepting in the case 
of Laureo and Janiculo, who frequently 
serve to link Chettle’s work with Dekkers 
and seem to bear traces of both. The co- 
operation of the partners is nevertheless 
clearly of the most intimate nature, as in 
the case of all the plays in which Chettle 
collaborated, there being only two scenes 
(both by Chettle) assignable to a single 
author. The following table (in which the 
numbers refer to the pages of the Shakes- 
peare Society reprint) gives a precise, and 


Haughton’s share is com- | 


these in | 


. | 
it was 


Act. I. So. i— 


pp. 3-5 (Marquess, Pavia, Mario) Chettle 











I believe accurate, division of the play : 


5-6 (Babulo) Dekker 
6-11 (Grissil, Janiculo, Chettle & 
Babulo, Laureo) Dekker 
11-16 (Marquess, Mario, Chettle 
uepido, Grissil) 
(Babulo) Dekker 
Act II. Se. i— 
17-24 (Farneze, Urcenze, Rice, Haughton 
Emulo, Sir Owen, and 
Gwenthyan) Dekker 
25-27 (Onophrio, Julia) Haughton 
| Act II. Se. ii.— 
28-33 a Furio, Grissil) Chettle 
| Act. III. Se. 
34-39 ‘Babalo, Furio, Grissil Dekker & 
Marquess) Chettle 
Act. III. Se. ii.— 
40-43 (Emulo, Farneze, Julia) Haughton 


43-49 (Marquess, Sir Owen, Rice) Dekker 
IV. Se.i— 
49-58 (Marquess, Furio, Grissil, 


Act. 


Mario, Lepido) Chettle 
Act IV. Se. ii.— 
58-65 (Janiculo, Laureo, Dekker 
abulo, Furio, and 
Marquess) Chettle 
Act IV. Se. iii.— 
66-72 (Gwenthyan, Rice, Sir 
Owen, Farneze) Dekker 
72-74 (Julia, Onophrio) Haughton 
74-76 (Marquess, Sir Owen) Chettle & 
Dekker 
ACT V. Se. i— 
76-79 (Laureo, Babulo, Dekker & 
Janiculo, Grissil) Chettle 
Act V. Se. ii— 
80-90 (Marquess, Sir Owen, Chettle & 
Grissil, Julia Dekker 


Dekker’s authorship of the Welsh scenes 
will become clearly apparent on a compar- 
ison with the Welsh scenes in ‘ Northward 
Hoe’ and ‘Satiromastix,’ Sir Owen ap 
Meredith speaking Welsh-English of ex- 
actly the same kind as that used by Captain 
Jenkins and Sir Rees ap Vaughan. ‘* Taw- 
son’’ (=hold your tongue), occurring three 
times in this play, is to be found again twice 
in ‘ Northward Hoe’ (II. i., V. i.) and once 
in ‘ Satiromastix,’ while ‘‘ God ’udge me”’ 
and ‘out o’ cry’’ (Sir Owen’s favourite 
expressions) are also constantly found in 
these plays. Both these Welsh scenes and 
Babulo’s speeches are full of Dekker’s man- 
nerisms, amongst them triple and fourfold 
repetitions : 

. meat, meat, meat, mouth, mouth, 


“mouth, adieu, adieu, adieu! II. i. 18 
no, no, no, no! TIl. ii. 46 
Fie, fie, fie! i. nun & 
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...¢ry no more “ how, how III. ii. 48 
oh God, oh God, oh God! Ill. ii. 49 
Hush, hush, hush, hush! IV. ii. 59 
hawld, hawld, hawld! IV. iii. 68 
and words and expressions such as ‘‘ amble”’ 
(II. i. 17), ‘‘ trudge”? (V. i. 78), ‘‘ vanish ”’ 
(‘Good Furio, vanish . . . Vanish good 


Furio,”’ V. i. 78, 79), and ‘‘hit us i’ th’ 
teoth’’ ( DEI: -i. 872). Babulo talks in 
exactly the same strain as Simon Eyre in 
‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday’ and Shadow in 
‘Old Fortunatus.’ Compare, for instance, 
Babulo’s arguments against leaving the 
country for the court (V. i. 79): 

for what do courtiers do, but we do 
the like? You eat good cheer, and we eat good 
bread and cheese; you drink wine, and we 
strong beer... . you go to bed, you can but 
sleep—why, so do we, ete. 
with Shadow’s attempt to dissuade Ande- 
a from foreign travel (‘ Old Fortunatus,’ 

li 

; cite . for what cam you see abroad that is 
not at home? The same sun calls you in the 
morning, and the same man in the moon lights 
you to bed at night; our fields are as green 
as theirs in summer, and their frosts will 
nip us more in winter, &c. 

It has been suggested that Dekker is at 
least partly responsible for Grissil. I find 
nothing to warrant this opinion. She and 
the Marquess seem as_ exclusively the 
creations of Chettle, as Babulo and Sir 
Owen and his wife are Dekker’s. 

Haughton has not so individual a style 
as his collaborators. I attribute the Julio- 
Onophrio scenes entirely, and the Emulo 
scenes mainly, to him because in the former 
there is no trace whatever of the style of 
either of his partners, while in the latter 
only a very occasional word or phrase sug- 
gests Dekker’s co-operation. Such trifling 
indications as I can find of a positive nature 
confirm this attribution. For instance, in 
the scene where Emulo describes his duel 
with Sir Owen (ITI. ii. 41): 

Divine lady; as I said, we both lying— 
the cheap quibble of Farneze: 

T’ll be sworn thou dost. 
is repeated in ‘Grim, the Collier of Croy- 
don,’ IV. i., where Grim relates how he 
overcame the miller : 

. . . upon the fifth blow, I made a dan- 
gerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew 
him, horse and foot, and there he lay. 
and Robin replies: 

Nay, there you lie. 
and again, at IV. iii. 73, Farneze has a 
pun: 





Julia. What becomes of the rest? 
Farneze. It becomes us to rest before we 
come to the rest. 


of the same order as one in ‘ Grim,’ III. i: 


Honorea. But now at last— 
: “aoe I would that last might be thy 
ast. 


An interesting question is that of the 
authorship of the three songs allotted to 
Janiculo, of which one at least ranks among 
the loveliest of Elizabethan lyrics :— 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden 

slumbers? 

Oh, sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

Oh, punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed* 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 

O sweet a: &e. 


Canst ‘drink "the 

spring? 

O sweet content ! 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 

own tears? 

Oh, punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 

O, sweet content, &e. 

Though this is always attributed to 
Dekker, I find nothing in the style of the 
verse to warrant the attribution. The 
reasons for assigning it to Chettle are, on 
the other hand, to my mind, very strong 
indeed. 

First, it is to be remarked that the char- 
acter of J aniculo, though possibly not wholly 
Chettle’s, is certainly largely his. For 
evidence of this I refer to my list of 
parallels. Secondly, the theme of the poem, 
the blessedness of contented poverty, is one 
upon which Chettle loves to dwell. It is 
the main theme of this play, and we meet 
it again not only in ‘The Blind Beggar’ 
(IV. iii), but even in ‘ Hoffman’ (IT. ii), 
where Roderick, the hermit, thus greets the 
Duke of Austria: 

or, pe you are content, you here shall 

n 

A sparing supper, but a bounteous mind; 

Bad lodging, but a heart as free and generous 

As ye which e’er is fed with generous 


waters of the crispéd 


and the Duke replies: 
Your hermitage is furnish’d for a prince! 
What have we here but the sentiment of 
Janiculo’s song expressed in blank verse? 





* Not ‘ perplex’d ’” *‘ vex’d ’ as sometimes 
printed in modern anthologies. The point is 
important, because “ vexéd ” (the -ed accented) 
is a favourite word of Chettle’s. 
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Again, in Act III, Sc. ii. of the same play, 
it is with these words that the Duke of 
Prussia bestows a pardon upon his rebellious 
subjects : 

Go in peace! 

Lay by your unjust arms; 

sweat, 

And in content the bread of quiet eat. 

The poor man, the song tells us, desires no 
drink more palatable than pure _ spring 
water. So, too, Bess Momford, the daugh- 
ter of the ‘ Blind Beggar ’: 

I am agoing with this earthen. pitcher 

To fetch clear water from the conduit-head; 

We eat the herbs that grow on the spring’s 

brink 

And count the 

rink. 

But there is stronger evidence of Chettle’s 
hand than this. A noticeable feature of 
the text of ‘Patient Grissil’ is the large 
number of repetitions it contains. In I. i. 
we have: 

How many wantons in Salucia 

Frown like the sullen night. 
and, a little later in the same scene: 


Pe pe a bright star in the sullen 


live by your 


conduit-water wholesome 


nig 

Again, we have ‘‘ speckled sin” (I. i.), 
“speckled infamy’ (II. ii.), ‘‘ speckled 
shame’’ (IV. i.), and the word “ habili- 
ments ’’ three times repeated : 

To clothe them in such poor habili- 

ments (I. i. 
Disrobe her of these rich habiliments (IV. i.) 
Clothe them both 

In rich habiliments (V. ii.) 

All these repetitions occur in Chettle’s 
part of the play. Now in this song of 
“Sweet Content’ we find the peculiar 
expression ‘ crispéd spring ”’: 

Canst drink thewaters of the crispé spring. 
and this is repeated in one of Grissil’s 
speeches in Act IV. Sc. ii: 

My pitcher is unhurt: see it is fill’d 

With crystal water of the crispéd spring, 
a speech undoubtedly Chettle’s as is shown 
by the passage (No. 25) included in my list 
of parallels. 

Of the next song, the charming lullaby, 
“Golden slumbers kiss your eyes,’ no moré 
can be said than that it is quite as likely 
to be Chettle’s as Dekker’s. The first line 
of the second verse, ‘‘ Care is heavy, there- 
fore sleep you,’’ may well be from the hand 
of the dramatist who wrote, ‘‘A heart with 
sorrow fill’d, sleeps anywhere ’’ (‘ Hoffman,’ 
IV. iii. 64), and who elsewhere (‘ Eng. 





Mour. Gar.’ 514) praises sleep as ‘“‘ tha 
equaller of kings and captives.” Finally 
there is evidence of the mosi convincing kind 
that Chettle was the author of Janiculo’s 
bridal song (‘ Beauty, arise’). Compare 
the last verse: 

Beauty, arise, thy glorious lightst display, 

Whilst we sing Io, glad to see this day. 

Io, Io, to Hymen Io, Io, sing. 

Of wedlock, love and youth, is Hymen king. 
with the following lines from ‘ England’s 
Mourning Garment’: 

Clap hands for joy, our sovereign draweth 

near, 

Sing Io, Io, Shepherds dance and sing 

Express all joy in welcoming our king! 


H. Duepare SyKss. 
Enfield. 


(To be continued). 





LETTER FROM NEW BRUNSWICK, 
1840. 


The following letter was written by my 
father from New Brunswick 83 years ago. 
I should be glad if any reader would kindly 
refer me to any biography of Sir John 
Harvey. After my father’s death I found 
several of his letters with many from the 
Earl of Caledon, who is mentioned in the 
enclosed letter. 

[Copy: Spelling of Original retained,] 
July the 26th, 1840, 
New Brunswick. 
My dear Anne, 

On Saturday the 4th of July I went on board 
the steam ship the Brittania, and as I saw we 
were to fare sumptiously every day I deter- 
mined that I should not be at all sick but 
also I was dissapointed, for I had scarce done 
half my dinner the very first day, before I had 
to cut and run for my state room. You may 
easy guess what followed, but it did not last 
long. I had a stake with a bottle of hock 
for breakfast next morning; there were too 
many good things for any man of taste to 
even think of sickness I never saw or even 
heard of any thing like the profusion of wines 
and every other thing you could think of, 
and what was a chief thing to make one 
happy we had lots of nice people. There was 
the Earl of Caledon, The Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, two American Consuls, The Commis- 
sioners of the Main Boundary Question— 
Broughton, Fetherstonhaugh and Dr. Russell— 
with many other distinguished persons. The 
Earl asked me to spend the Winter with him. 





+I have already mentioned this use of 
‘lights’ (= eyes) as characteristic of Chettle 
I have no recollection of its occurrence any- 
where in Dekker’s writings. 
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When we got into Halifax we found that there 
was no place for us to put our heads into, the 
Hotels ever so full, but I thought of John Lane 
so 1 went to breakfast with him and after 
breakfast he very soon made out a place for 
B. and F. I stayed with him for the three 
days I was there. 

Halifax is a curious town built on the side 
of a very steep hill. The houses are small 
wood houses very clean but not handsome. 
All New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are com- 
posed chiefly of rivers, lakes, hills and trees 
not very large. The soil is bad and worth 
but little, it surpasses any other part of the 
world in wildness and real beauty. 

The people here are very fair and not at all 


bad looking. The only thing I need say of | 


the Red Skins is, they are as like Paddy Ber- 
gan as possible. Théy are about his size, or 
I should say they are like what he was. The 


women are particularly like the tinkers’ wives | 


you see at home. 

Forty was the smallest party I sat down 
to dinner with since I left Liverpool. I am 
living with His Ex. Sir John Harvey for the 
last two days, he has a world of people here 
every day. might easy suppose myself a 
little King if I had a wish that way. 

I will send Robert all the cash in a short 
time. I would write more to you and everyone 
at home if I had time but indeed I have not. 

I go from here to the Grand Falls and from 
that along due North line to Quebeck. Send 
your letters here to the care of His Ex. Sir 
John Harvey and write at once or I will not 
get your answer till I am perhaps out of the 
“reach of my post. With love to all and every 
one at home and from home believe me to be 
your ever affect. brother 

VERNON W. RUSSELL. 

Put M.D. after my name, how are the little 
dogs don’t forget them, send this to Fanny 
and Robert. I was never better in my life. 
The days are very warm, it would take me 
half a dozen sheets to say what I saw and 
heard, but I trust we may yet talk it all over 
at Ballydavid. 

Once more adieu. 
July the 26th, 740. 

There was a great Ball at the Governors 
the night before last we had from 3 to 4 
hundred people there. I had a note just this 
moment asking me to dine with the mess from 
the Col. of the 36th Regt. 

Broughton is the best and kindest man in 
the world, he is like a Father more than a 
Commander I don’t think much of Fetherston- 
haugh he is a real American a nasty fellow I 
must be on my watch with him. 

The hotel I sleep in for the last two or 
three nights is on the edge of the river St. 
Johns it is as handsome as any river in the 
world. You can see the salmon jump every 


moment. They are every bit as good as those 
at home. Farewell. 
To/ 


Miss Russell, : 
Ballydavid, Littleton. 
Joun H. Rvussetr. 








MILITIA COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


(See 12 S. xi. 261, 423; xii. 87). 


The following are Commissions signed by 
all the Lords Justices, and dated the 21st 
day of July, 1740 :—- 


REGIMENT OF Dracoons. 
The Boh. Cadwallader Blayney, Col. and 


Cap 
J as Fe Piiulholland* Capt.- 


Henry wi etherby, Cornet. 
John McKee, Qr. Mr. 


John ee, Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 
William Ley,+ Lieut. 

John Walsh, Cornet. 

Christr Crow, Qr. Mr. 

John Mulholland, Major and Capt. 
Michael Porkridge, Lieut. 

Valentine Bradshaw,t Cornet. 
William Blakely, Qr. Mr. 


Roger Smith, Capt. 
ieut. 


John Culbreath sll Comet. 
Joseph Thomson, Qr. Mr. 


Hector Graham, vi lig 

William Holland, Lieut. 
eS iy 
William Carrol, Qr. 

Blayney Owen, Capt. 

Nason Wildridge,§ Lieut. 

Walter Steel the —. Cornet. 
Thos. Mitchell, Qr. Mr. 

Alexr MtGomery, Capt. 
James Grant, Lieut. 

Robert Wallace, Cornet. 
David Rogers, Qr. Mr. 

John Fitch, Capt. 

Brabazon Noble,§ Lieut. 
Samuel Poole,** “oe 
Joseph Patterson, Qr. 
COLONEL OLIVER pis checae 

DRAGOONS. 


21 July, 1740. 


The Colonel’s Troop. 
Joseph Walsh, Capt.-Lieut. 
William Johnston, Cornet. 
Robert Forster, Qr. Mr 


Robert Maxwell, Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Graham, Lieut. 
Thomas Stuart, Cornet. 
Alex. Arthur, Qr. Mr.! 


John Barlow, vg elke and Capt. 


the younger, 


Rect or 


and Capt. 


Ralph Barlow,t}+ Lieut 
saree ccamead Cornet. 
; Qr. Mr. 


William Anketell, Capt. 
John Bradshaw, jun., Lieut. 
John Beaty,tt Cornet. 
Samuel Mitchell, Qr. Mr 
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Nichs. Feeeralll Capt. 
George Forster,§§ Lieut. 
James binson, Cornet, 
John Mears, Qr. Mr. 
Francis Richardson, Capt. 
Edward Richardson, Lieut. 
James Grier, Cornet. 
John Clements, Qr. Mr. 
Thomas Singleton, Capt . 
Thomas Singleton, Lieut. 
John Dollard, Cornet. 
Robert Wood, Qr. Mr. 
Henry Owen, Capt. 
Joseph Wright, Lieut. 
James Hamilton, Cornet, 
James Wright, junior, Qr. Mr. 
John Slack, Capt. 

John Forster, Lieut. 
John Wright, Cornet. 
James Hall, Qr. Mr. 


INDEPENDENT Troops or HokskrE. 
21 July, 1740. 
Thos. Leonard Barrett’s Troop. 
ns: cases era cok ae 
Hugh Hamilton,44 Cornet. 
George Hamersley, Qr. Mr. 
Richard Dawson, Capt. 
Baptist Johnston, 2nd Capt. 
William Black,*** 
Daniel Lee, 


Thos. Dawson, | 


\ Lieuts. 


Jerh., Dawson, J Cornets. 
Richard Maine, | ; 
Edwd. Dawson, f *- Mrs. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES OF Foor. 
21 July, 1740. 


Sir Harry Cairnes, Bart., Capt. 

Cairnes Wrightson, Lieut. 

Dacre Hamilton, Ensign. 

Capt. Edward Lucas’s Company. 

Andrew Kerr, Lieut. : 

Francis Lucas, jun., Ensign. 

Alexr. Montgomery, Esqr., Coll. and Capt. 

of a Regt. of Foot raised or to be raised, by 
Commission, dated 9 Oct., 1745. 


John Dawson, Esqr., Capt. of an Independent 
Gaweny of Foot, Commission dated 5 Nov., 
45, 





* John Mulholland, of Conaghy, High Sheriff, 
766, was son of Major John Mulholland (seg 
1715 list), by Elinor Wheeler. He married at 
Monaghan shortly before April 19, 1774, when 
rather advanced in life, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Story, Rector of Monaghan, 
which Joseph Story is’ erroneously stated in 
B.L.G., Story of Corick, to have died without 
issue. John Mulholland died soon after his 
Marriage, and his widow married, 2nd, Wil- 
liam Noble, of Summer Hill, Co. Fermanagh, 
son of Brabazon Noble, see below. 





| of James Wilson, and died Dec. 27, 1756. 





t+ William Ley, of Leysborough, parish of 
Killeevan, was son of Richard Ley or Lee (who 
died 1750), son of Emmanuel Lee. (See Journ. 
of the Assoc. for Preservation of Memorials of 
the Dead, Vol. III. p. 330). He married Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Thomas Lucas, by the 
Hon. Alice Blayney, daughter of William, 6th 
Lord Blayney. He died before April 30, 1760, 
having had by her a son William Ley, of Leys- 
borough, High Sheriff Co. Monaghan, 1762, and 
a daughter Elizabeth, married, settlements 
dated April 30, 1760, John Baker, of Ashgrove, 
Co. Cavan, High Sheriff Co. Cavan 1776, Capt. 
Cavan Militia (Lord Lanesborough’s Horse), 
whose will was proved in dio. Kilmore Sept. 
28, 1798, ancestor of the Bakers of Ashgrove. 

t Valentine Bradshaw. In Drumswords 
graveyard, parish of Killeevan, Co Monaghan, 
is a tombstone to the memory of Valentine 
Bradshaw, who died Sept., 1757, aged 72. 

\| John Culbreath or Galbraith, of Corkeeran, 
Co. Monaghan, must have been of middle age 
when appointed Cornet. He died May 9, 1747 
(Exchequer Bill, Henry v. Brunker, March 15, 
1785). His property went to the descendants 
of his sister Mary, who married James John- 
ston, and had a son, James Johnston, of 
Corkeeran, parish of Aughnamullen, who 
married, licence bond Nov. 19, 1728, Esther 
Henry, of Aughnamullen, and died July 6, 1752, 
having had four sons, viz.: — (1) James, of 
Cordoolagh, Co. Monaghan, married Hannah 
Sallary, and died Oct. 15, 1756, ancestor by her 
(who married 2ndly, Michael Roe), of the Row- 
leys of Maperath, Co. Meath. (2) Francis, of 
Corkeeran, married, post nuptial settlement 
dated Sept. 25, 1759, Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Henry, of Knockreas, Donamoine, Co. 
Monaghan, senior, and sister of John Henry, 
of Bracca, same Co. He died Dec. 6, 1776 (not 
1766, as in Shirley’s History of Monaghan), 
ancestor of the Johnstons of Corkeeran. (3) 
David. (4) John, married Margaret, daughter 

§ Neason Wildridge, of Cootehill, married 
Olivia Ley. His will, dated June 21, 1794, was 
proved Prerog. Jan. 11, 1795. He mentions 
his estate in Co. Monaghan called Colehill and 
Mullaghnatawney, otherwise Tanaugh Wild- 


| ridge, and his five grand-children, Elizabeth 


(daughter of William Adams, of Corney, and 
wife of Forster Beatty of Cootehill), Wild- 
ridge Baxter, Thomas Baxter, Olivia Baxter, 
and Sarah Baxter. 

G Brabazon Noble, of Donamoine, Co. Mona- 
ghan, High Sheriff 1764, J.P., Attorney at law, 
was younger son of Francis Noble (see Blay- 
ney’s Dragoons, 1715). He married, settlements 
May 4, 1731, Margaret, daughter of William 
Clement, of Lisanisky and Cromartin, Co. 
Louth, and sister of William Clement, Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and M.P. for the 
University 1761, and died Oct. 2, 1776 (not 1766 
as in Shirley’s Monaghan), codicil to will dated 
Aug. 27, proved Prerog. Oct. 25, having had by 
her, who died Oct. 11, 1777, aged 66, four: sons 
and five daughters, viz.: — (1) Francis, of 
Rahans, Co. Monaghan, Barrister at law 1760, 
entered T.C.D. July 14, 1748, aged 15, Scholar 
1751, B.A. 1753, died May 9, 1790. (2) Thomas, 
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of Summer Hill, Co. 
settlements dated June 2, 1759, Mary, 
Sir Trevor Corry, aunt of the Right 


Fermanagh, married 
sister of 
on. Isaac 
Corry, P.C., 
lreland, M.P. for Newry, and daughter of Isaac 
Corry, of Newry, son of Isaiah Corry (see 1715 
list). He died s. p. April 27th, 1780, aged 46. 
She died 1799. (3) William, of Summer Hill, 
married, settlements March 31, 1777, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Mulholland (see above), and 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Story, Rector of 
Monaghan. He died May, 1789. She died 
Feb. 14, 1819, leaving a family by him. hy 
Brabazon, went to America about 1794. 1 
Isabella, died at Summer Hill, Sept., 1764. (2) 
Martha, died at an advanced age in Lower 
Gardiner St., Dublin, June 2, 1824. (8) Mary, 
married May, 1762, James Galbraith, of Roscavy, 
Co. Tyrone, and died Dec. 13, 1782, aged 4, 
leaving issue, see B.L.G. (4) Margaret, married, 
ale iy 9 marr. lic. bond 1778, Edward M’Clel- 
land, M.D., of Monaghan, and died, will proved 
Prerog. 1782. (5) Henrietta, died 1776, between 
Feb. 14 and Aug. 27, dates of her father’s will 
and its codicil. 
** Poole, really Prole. 
+t Ralph Barlow, brother of John Barlow, 
see above and 1715 list, died 1746. 
John Beatty, of Monaghan ,was 3rd son of 


| 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in | 





| Corry, and Forster Scott. 


Co. Fermanagh, youngest son of Alexander 
Noble, of Donagh, Ensign Fermanagh Militia 
in 1708, by Sarah, sister of Ralph Crawford, 
of Snowhill, High Sheriff Co. Fermanagh 174], 
(Exchequer Bill, Brooke v. Jones, July 23, 1806), 
Alexander Noble was second son of Lieut. 
Colonel Arthur Noble, Fermanagh Militia, of 
Derryree, in that Co., who as Major in ‘Kin 
—* service, gained fame in the seige of 
erry. 

The entries in the books at the Record 
Office, examined by me, stopped here. There 
were, I believe, later books, which I never 
saw. A large list of promotions is given in 
the Dublin Gazette for 1756. It is well 
to put them on record to make this series 
complete. It will be seen that several per- 
sons are given subordinate positions in 
troops or companies, commanded by (Cap- 
tains of whose appointment no record 
remains, i.e. Captains Samuel Prole, (John) 
: There is now no 
record of appointments to Col. Alexander 
Montgomery’s Foot, see above 1745, apart 


|from the promotions of 29 March, 1756. 


John Beatty, of Springtown, Co. Longford, | 


who was son of ) 
Cavan. This officer married Sophia, daughter 


ohn Beatty, of Corr, Co. | 


of Hugh Gilmore, of Monaghan, and died, will | 


dated Novy. 29, 1758, 


ba pinad Perog. March 1, 
1759, trustees, Edwar 


Lucas, of Castleshane, 


He had four children :—{1) John, see 1756 list. | 


(2) Hugh, Ensign 78rd Foot, Jan. 17, 1760, Regt. 
‘‘broke”’ in 1763, afterwards in Portuguese 
Army (see ‘N. and Q.’ 12 S. vi. 146, and Ex- 
chequer Bill,Lord Dartrey v. Beatty, May 20, 
1770, amended Jan. 14, 1773). (1) Sophia, 


married, deed dated Jan. 30, 1768, William | %° . “ : 
| Giffard’s ‘ Poems,’ viz., his translation of 


Adams, of Newgrove, Co. Monaghan. (2) Anne, 


married Robert Lloyd, of Furry Park, Co. Long- | 


tord, and died s. p. before 1773. 
|] N. Forster, of Tullaghan, High Sheriff 
1739, married, settlements July 29, 1738, Char- 
lotte, daughter of John Foster, of Dunleer, Co. 
uth, MP., High Sheriff, Co. Louth 1712, and 
es 


had issue. led himself a baronet, under 


English baronetcy of Aldermarston, but on the 


family dropping such claims, his son Thomas | 
ted. 


was crea a baronet Jan. 15, 1794. The 
Forsters of Coolderry are now extinct. 
§§ G. Forster, brother of last named. 

*** Perhaps Hugh Hamilton, of Tullyharnet 
Co. Monaghan, 3rd son of John Hamilton, of 
Shankill, Clones, by Frances, daughter of Hugh 
Gilmor, of Monaghan (see Blayney’s Dragoons, 
1715 list). 

+¢t William Black married, Clogher mar- 
riage licence bond 1738, Elizabeth, daughter of 


James Crawford, of Enniskillen, High Sheriff, | 


Co. Fermanagh 1739, and had a son and two 
daughters, namely, (1) James, whose wife’s 
mame was Anne. (1) Isabella. (2) Elizabeth, 

ried, Clogher marriage licence bond April 
21, 1770, her cousin William Noble, of Donagh, 


H. B. Swanzy. 
(To be continued). 





CORRECTIONS FOR THE ‘D. N. B.’ —The 


| followi i re 
Co. Monaghan, Esq., and Testator’s son John. | oilowing coereckons may he noted: 


Sir Ambrose Hardinge Giffard (1771- 
1827). (1) The Oxford don who wrote 
‘ Traditions and Recollections ’ was not “‘ the 
Rev. J. Polwhele,’’ but the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele, and (2) he reproduces in that work 
not ‘‘several’’ but one specimen only of 


the ‘Sirmio’ of Catullus. 

Nothing is said as to Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard’s legal attainments or career in Ceylon 
as King’s Advocate and Chief Justice. Is 
it merely to his slight poetic output that he 


| ae 7b j “ 
the impression that he was entitled to the | ques bis inaiasion te the | DEB Ave 


| 
| 





of his as to the application of the Habeas 
Corpus Act to Ceylon—he held that it did 
apply—brought him some distinction. Sir 


| Edward Cressy and the rest of the Supreme 
Court in 1866 concurred that ‘‘ for few judi- 


cial opinions did (the Court) entertain % 
high a respect as for Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard’s.”” The biography of him seems 
incomplete in this respect. 

Prenry Lewis. 


‘* Mountatn-pEw.”’—The ‘ N. E. D.’ gives 
** Scotch whisky” as the meaning of this 
term, with quotations from Scott’s ‘ Old 
Mortality’ (1816) and Burn’s ‘ Auto 
biography of a Beggar Boy’ (1855). It, 
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however, also means, or meant, potheen, or 
illicitly distilled Irish whisky. In a paper 
originally published in 1835 Francis Mahony 
(‘ Father Prout’s Reliques,’ 1875 ed., p. 71) 


‘wrote :— 

He would have wished, such was his anxiety 
to protect the morals of his parishioners from 
the baneful effect of private distillation, that 
what is called technically “ mountain-dew ” 
were never heard of in the district; and that 
in this respect Watergrasshill had resembled 
the mountains of Gilboa in the country of the 
Philistines.” 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


EnGLisH ARMS AND ESscUTCHEONS IN 
BaYONNE CaTHEDRAL.—In the number of 
Dec. 24, 1921, of your estimable journal, 
Notes and Queries, I re-read the article 
written by the Chanoine Daranatz, Secretary 
to the Bishop of Bayonne, on the subject of 
English Arms and Escutcheons in Bayonne 
Cathedral. I think it highly probable that 
the escutcheon in the seventh South  sub- 
sidiary bay in Bayonne Cathedral belonged 
to an English noble family, of which the 
head was a General or Governor of Bayonne 
between 1400 and 1451. It would be inter- 
esting to the science of Heraldry to know 
definitely by which family the arms on that 
shield were borne, and I therefore beg for 
the hospitality of your columns in an effort 
to elucidate the question. Amongst your 
learned readers there is surely someone who 
could inform us as to which noble English 
family in the year 1400 bore the arms 
“three horses’ heads in right profile, 
bridled, posed two and one.” 

We are aware that Mr. Davenport, the 
British Museum expert, has supplied the 
following list of English families having a 
crest with three horses’ heads :-—Conway ; 
Cormer, Scottish; Corsair, Scottish ; Horse~ 
fall; Horsey, Counties of Dorset and 
Somerset; Lloyd, Cheshire; Vaughan. 

It should be effectual to determine which 
of these families held an influential position 
at the time of our occupation of the city of 
Bayonne, between 1400 and 1451. 

Joun S. Wuire. 





Tue OFFice oF Sanpeitt.—On Feb. 11, 
1488, there was a grant to Sir Richard Tun- 
stall and another of ‘‘ the office called Sand- 
gill, within the lordships of Marke and 
Oye, which is 7d. on every cart of mer- 
chandize, etc., coming to or leaving the town 
of Calais.”” Can anyone throw light upon 
the etymology of this word ‘‘ Sandgill’’? 

SLEUTH-HOUND, 


Joun Davis, temp. RerorMarion.—John 
Davis was born in 1534, and was at the 
“‘gramer skoole’”’ (apparently the King’s 
School), Worcester, in 1546. In that year 
he was accused of heresy for reading the 
New Testament in English, ‘ wrighting his 
hoole mynde uppon the Sixe Articles,’ and 
composing ‘‘ a ballet caled Come downe, for 
all your shaven Crowne.”” He was tried, 
imprisoned for seven menths, enduring 
many hardships, and only escaped the stake 
because of the death of Henry VIII. The 
account of his sufferings, written, it seems, 
by himself in later life, is printed in 
‘ Narratives of the Days of the Reforma- 
tion,’ ed. by J. G. Nichols, Camden Soc., 
1859; Foxe condensed it in the ‘ Book of 
Martyrs.’ 

I am seeking further facts relating to the 
following two points: (1) At the end of 
his narrative Davis just mentions that in 
Mary’s reign he was accused by six Protes- 
tants and forced to fly the country ; (2) Foxe, 
at the end of his summary of Davis’s youth- 
ful sufferings, adds, ‘‘ who is vet alive,’’ 
i.e., c. 1562, ‘‘ and a profitable minister this 
day in the Church of England.”’ 

C. V. Hancock. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: FOoOTHERINGHAY 
CORRESPONDENCE.—A copy of a letter pur- 
porting to be written jointly by Davison ani 
Walsingham to Sir Amias Paulet and Sir 
Drue Drury, Mary’ gaolers at Fother- 
inghay, with another, the reply of Sin 
Amias, is given by Cuthbert Bede in his 
work, ‘ Fotheringhay, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ (Simpkin Marshall, 1886), pp. 
211-13 :— 

1. Davison and Walsingham to Sir Amias 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury. 

... We perceive from some words lately spoken 
by her majesty that she remarks in you a want 
of diligence and zeal in not having discovered of 
yourselves (without other instigation) some 
mode of putting that Queen to death, consider- 
ing the great danger to which her majesty is 
exposed. So long as the said Queen is in life 
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Her Majesty therefore feels great displeasure 
at men who profess attachment to her, as you 
do, thus failing in their duty, and seeking to 
throw on her the weight of this affair, well 
knowing, as you do, her repugnance to the 
shedding of blood, particularly that of a 
person of her sex and of her rank, and so 
near a relative. 

2. Amias Paulet’s Reply. 
Having received your letter of yesterday at 
five o’clock in the afternoon of this day, I 
could not fail to send you an answer with all 
possible despatch, as you direct. I send it to 
you in all the bitterness which my heart feels 
as being so unfortunate as to see the day 
when by the injunctions of my most gracious 
‘Sovereign I am required to commit an act 
which God and the laws forbid. My property, 
my place, and my life are at her majesty’s 
OTE DR Rg ale ES ae a a oS cg OP hr 
But God preserve me from making such a 
‘pitiable shipwreck of my conscience, or leav- 
ing so foul a stain on my posterity as to shed 
blood without the authority of the law, and 
Wienout a puMio wet, . .. . « « we 

A Pow er. 

P.S.—Your letters coming in the plural num- 
ber, seem to be meant to Sir Drue Drury as 
to myself, and yet because he is not named 
in them, neither the letters directed unto him, 


he forbeareth to make any particular answer, | 


but subscribeth in heart to my opinion. 
Drory. 

It is said that Davison earnestly  re- 
quested Paulet to destroy the letter after 
he had read it. This is on the authority of 
Mignet. Has the authenticity of these let- 
ters ever been established ? 

Secretary Davison’s story is that 
beth, after reading Paulet’s letter, com- 
plained that Sir Amias had broken his cath 
of association, and would lay the tlamie on 
her. As the former lost the favour of the 
Queen, and was heavily fined and impri- 
soned, it seems quite likely he would be 
biassed in his account. 


Any discussion as to whether these were | 


genuine letters or forgeries will be appre- 
ciated. TEMPLAR. 


DowntTon: 


lace industry to Downton, in Wiltshire ? 
what date, and by whom, was it introduced ? 
G. H. Jerrreys. 


Suettey’s Heart.—About two years ago | 


it was stated by a correspondent of the 


Times Literary Supplement that the heart | 


of Shelley (saved, it will-be remembered, by 


Trelawny from his funeral pyre) was given | 
by his son, Sir Percy Florence Shelley, to | 


Eliza- | 


Pittow Lace Inpustry. — I | 
shall be glad to know whether there is any | 
record as to the introduction of the pillow | 
At | 


——— 


‘* Boscombe Church,’’ and there ‘‘ embedded 
in the wall.”’ (Could ‘‘ Boscombe Church” 
mean Christchurch Priory, perhaps the wal} 
behind the monument to Shelley  there?), 
This assertion, however, was contradicted by 
another correspondent, who stated that the 
heart was sent by Sir Percy to be buried in 
Shelley’s grave at Rome, and shortly after. 
wards stated further that he had received a 
letter from Rome to the effect that the poet's 
tomb now bears an additional plate recording 
the fact. But it was said in The Centu 
Magazine for July, 1922, that Shelley's 
heart is ‘‘ buried in England,’’ and a letter 
in The Outlook the same month stated that 
it is now buried ‘‘in the Shelley tomb at 
St. Peter’s, Bournemouth ’’—there, is, how. 
ever, no plate or other notice to that effect 
on the Bournemouth tomb. Which of these 
conflicting statements is correct ? 
Jamita Maasrp. 





‘Mr. CRawFurp or Japan Reputation.” 
Elizabeth Grant (Mrs. Smith), of Rothie 
murcus, states (‘ Memoirs of a Highland 
Lady,’ p. 528) that ‘‘ Mr. Crawfurd of 
| Japan reputation, married Miss Perry, The 
| Morning Chronicle, she being referred to me 
for his character like a servant... Wa 
really knew no ill of the man: his appear- 
| ance (which included ‘“‘ bilious eyes ’’) was 
the worst of him, and there was a drowned 
wife, too, lost on the voyage home.’’ Was 
John OCrawfurd (1783-1808), _ the 
Orientalist? The ‘ D. N. B.’ does not men- 
tion any marriage. Miss Perry was, of 
course, the daughter of James Perry, of The 
Morning Chronicle. 


| this 


J. M. Buttocs. 


Jane Suore.—In that curious work, ‘ Les 
Divorces Anglais’ (3 vols., Paris, 1822) 
there is a statement (vol. ii., p. xii) that 
Jane Shore ‘“‘fut promenée nue jusqu’all 
'nombril autour de l'église de St.-Paul.” 
Is there any authority for this assertion! 
An old ballad’ preserved in Percy's 
‘Reliques ’ (Routledge, 1859, p. 513) says 
that she: 
| penance did in Lombard-street, 
| In shameful manner in a sheet. 
While the ‘D. N. B.’ asserts that she 
| ‘* was forced to do penance, ‘ going before the 
crosse in procession upon a Sunday with 4 
| taper in her hand.’ ”’ 

Witrrep J. CHAMBERS. 
1, Mornington Avenue Mansions, W.14. 
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“ PretorRE.”’—Can any reader explainthe| ‘‘OssmatcH.’”—In ‘ Round about the 
position and functions of a ‘‘ Pretore”’ in| Upper Thames,’ by Alfred Williams, I find 
an Italian city? I gather that a large city | the following: 
js divided into ‘‘mandamenti,’’? and that| Another bird, a little larger than a bull- 
each ‘‘mandamento”’ has its ‘‘ pretore.’’ finch, with white underparts and rump, occa- 
Is he a stipendiary magistrate ? sionally visits the banks of the Coln and 

G 





Upper Thames during the winter. This is 
. H. Waite. lopally on as the “ Oumaneh.™ . . 
SrockeR Famity.—What was the relation-| an anyone tell me what this bird is? 
ship between John Stocker, 1583, of Wybos- F.C. 
ton, Beds, and John Stocker, of Wyboston,| Dr. Joun Mapuer died at Bath, Aug. 4, 
1485? Sir William Stocker, Lord Mayor | 1670, and his wife died in the following 
1485, in his will left as a residuary legatee, February. I should be glad to obtain the 
his nephew John, son of his (Sir William’s) | date of his marriage, and full particulars of 
brother Alderman John Stocker, who also his wife. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxvi. 
died 1485 (the two brothers died from plague | 113, states that there is a tablet to her 
within three days of each other), John’s | memory in Bath Abbey Church. 
son John is said by the Harleian “0 to have G. F. R. B. 
died s.p. Alderman John married twice;| fpwarp Lirrieron, agent for Barbados, 
his second wife, Lady Elizabeth Basset, |is said to have died in 1695, Where and 
married as her fourth husband George) when was he born in 1626? When and 
Neville the 4th Lord Bergavenny, and John | whom did he marry in 1669? Where and 
Stocker, the legatee, was by his father’s first | when did he die in 1695? The ‘ Dict. Nat. 





at. | Biog.,’ xxxiii. 368, d t th 
Did Alderman John have other children, wien” Salle OER a 
from one of whom John, 1583, was | 


Joun ANnpgERsoN, Falconer on the estate 
of Barochan, in Renfrewshire, was present, 
, | in appropriate costume, under the patronage 

Scorr’s Trrtre Paces.—In my copy of tha | of the Duke of Athol, at the coronation of 
Waverley Novels (A. & C. Black, 1863) the | George IV. What is known of him?. 
title page of ‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ | Barochan belonged to the Fleming family at 
runs ‘‘The Fair Maid of Perth or St. | that time. 

Valentine’s Day,”’ but in the half-title pre- JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
ceding Chapter i. the title is ‘‘St. Valen-| 39, Carlisle Rd., Hove, Sx. 

tine’s Day or The Fair Maid of Perth.” |  Rergrences WANTED: 

This transposition of title is surely a very (1) Where does George Eliot write of “the 
rare occurrence. Was there any special | roar that lies on the other side of silence’? 
reason for it in this case? (2), Where does Sir Leslie Stephen write of 

E. Wuson priests as “a particular class of persons in- 
+ ae Ne curably opposed to the interests of humanity”? 


“ ” 7: (3) William Wotton in 1697 quotes, 
in poh TO THE ALONE. Lionel John- | “By that loud Trumpet, which our Cour- 
| 


descended ? 
Cuas. Stocker. 


age aids, 
Lonely unto the Lone I go, We learn that Sound, as well as Sense, 
Divine unto Divinity. persuades.” 

The reviewer of Prof. E. T. Compagniac’s| Who wrote this? 
‘Society and Solitude,’ in The Times Liter- | HAmmarorsaos. 
ay oS eshuat ee for 6 July, 1922, said that | 

e child ‘‘ must seek the flight of the alone | $ 
to the Alone.” . Replies. 

Earlier examples of the use of this name | BABTHOLOMEW CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. 


for the Deity would be of some interest. | (12 S. xii. 309). 


5 Joun B. WaINrWRIGHT. | ‘The dates of Chamberlain’s preferments 
[This is the famous phrase from the Sixth|/in the county of Huntingdon are as 
Ennead of Plotinus: pvy) pdvov mpds pdvov | follow: 
Wiich is frequently quoted in modern) Rector of Holiwell cura Needingworth 


Wo k tr : f 
ake ar a plete i ts te 1579; resigned 1601. Patron Queen Eliza- 


erhaps some reader could give the reference.]| beth. 
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Vicar of Hemingford Grey (not Abbots) 
1602; exchanged 1606. Patron the Bishop 
of Lincoln, 

See the 7'nunsactions of the Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire Archwological Society : 
List of Incumbents, by the Editor, the Rev. 


W. M. Noble, B.A., Vol. iii, pp. 121-2 
(1914). 

One of Chamberlain’s sermons was dated 
“‘From Holiwell in Huntingdonshire, 


Novemb. 2. 1583. Barth. Chamberlaine. 
12mo penes me W.K.” 

I think any book or sermon of this period, 
dated from a place is interesting topo- 
graphically, showing where the actual pre- 
paration of the work was done. [In this 
case perhaps the title and Ep. ded. are 
worth also mentioning :— 

A Sermon preached at S. James, before the 
right honourable lordes of her majesties privie 
Counsel the 25th of April, 1580, by Bartholo- 
mew Chamberlaine, doctor in divinitie, Lon- 
don, imprinted by John Wolfe, 1584, with Ep. 
ded. to the right hon. my singular good lord sir 
Thomas Bromley, Knight, lord chancellor of 
England. I dedicate it to your honor, by whose 
good meanes I enjoy for maintenance the 
greatest rewarde of many Yeares studie, to- 
gether in the Universitie of Oxforde. 

Hersert E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 

CawnporeE Wetx (12 S. xii. 132).—The 
restriction regarding the indiscriminate 
admission of Indians to the Cawnpore Mem- 
orial Well, and the Gardens that surround 
the well, is still in force, but Indians who 
desire to visit the Gardens can obtain a pass 
of admission, and Indian Christians are 
admitted when accompanied by aclergyman. 
The rules for the admittance to the Memor- 
ial Well Gardens have remained unaltered 
for many years, and were probably framed 
when the Memorial was first erected. The 
Memorial Well Gardens are the property 
of a society which was formed a few years 
ago to take over the Gardens from the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces as the 
latter developed qualms regarding the justice 
of continuing to make the Indian taxpayer 
provide funds for the upkeep of Gardens 
to which he had not free access. The Soc- 
iety is representative of the English business 
community in Cawnpore and the money 
required for the upkeep of the Gardens was 
subscribed entirely by this community. The 
staff maintained by the Society is entirely 
Indian, and the restriction of the admission 
of Indians is not due to any desire to keep 
alive a feeling of hatred of the Indian, but 








to the desire to protect the graves of the 
men, women and children, who lie buried 
within the Memorial Gardens, from insults, 
That such insults would be likely to occur 
may be conjectured from the manner jn 
which the walls of a small shrine _ that 
stands by the site of the massacre by the 
river, and which is accessible to all, ar 
sometimes defiled by scurrilous and obscene 
writing, the work of the half-educated Indian 
youth who has been nurtured on race 
jealousy by the ‘‘extremist’’ for so long. 
The marble cross of the group by Maro- 
chetti that stands over the Well has been 
damaged recently by monkeys. These pests 
have increased in numbers of late years and 
it is impossible to grow roses or other good 
ornamental plants in the gardens owing to 
their destructive habits; but any attempt to 
reduce their numbers is likely to be resented 
by Hindus, who hold the monkeys sacred 


and whose feelings on the subject would be 
easily worked on by agitators. 
Burr. 
JaMes CatTHrow Disney, Somensut 


Heratp (12 §. xi. 67, 137, 158).—In an 
action of Amiable Society v. Bolland, 
reported in 4 Bligh (New Series), at p. 194, 
there is a reference to a declaration of trust 
on behalf of Ann Nelson Macnamara, other- 
wise Cathrow, commonly called Cathrow, 
whose maiden name was Ann Nelson Peele; 
it appears from the report that she was the 
wife of James Cathrow Disney. No doubt 
a reference to the affidavits which must have 
been filed in the action will contain further 
details, and show why, at the date of the 
declaration of trust (1819), she was referred 
to as Ann Nelson Macnamara. 
J. B. Warrmore. 

SHEDDEN (12 S. xii. 292).—William Shed. 
den, Ensign, Royal Berks Militia, 179; 
Lieutenant same year; full pay, 43rd Regt., 
1803. Born 1781-2, 4th son of Robert Shed- 
den, London merchant, by his wife Agatha 
Wells, dau. of John Goodrich of Nansemond 
Plantation, Virginia. William Shedden 
married Wilhelmina, dau. of Capt. William 
Miller, R.N. He died 1820; buried in the 
family vault, Hardmead, Bucks; leaving a0 
only son Robert. 

From unpublished MSS. pedigrees of 
officers who obtained Commissions through 
the Royal Berks Militia. 

E. E. Cops. 


No officer of this name is mentioned in 
O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biography’ (1849). A 
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Robert Shedden was Lieutenant in the 8th 
Madras Native Infantry, 1820. 
R. J. Brevor. 


Srocxs (12 S. xi. 517 (v. refs.); xii. 38, 
, 157, 278).—To the list of stocks already 
wcorded, the following may be added :— 
Hertfordshire :—Near to Barnet and near 
puntingford. 

Kent:—Benenden. Stocks fitted with a 
inch so as not to expose the patient to the 
danger of catching cold by sitting on the 
ground. 

Lancashire :—Rivington. 
Northants :—Corby. 

Surrey :—Newdigate, Alford. 
Sussex :—Rye. 

Yorkshire :—St. Lawrence’s 








Churchyard, 


preserved in the roof. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Ipswich Scuoot (12 S. xii. 230, 275).— 
Stephen Blomfield.—Church of St. Law- 
rence, Ipswich :— 

Here resteth the Body of | Stephen Blom- 
feld Gent: the | eldest Son of John Blomfield | 
Gent: and Margaret his Wife | who departed 
this Life | May the 23: 1707: in the 24 | Year 
of his Age. 

(On stone in chancel). ; 

William Bohun.—Perhaps the William 
Bohun (1681-1743), son of Edmund Bohun 


“lof Westhall, sometime licenser of the Press. 


Benjamin Cock.—Died 15 Oct., 1726, aged 


i147; buried at St. Giles’s, Colchester. 


William Craighton.—Was a_ bookseller 
and printer in Ipswich (1746). 

William Edgar.—Registrar of the Arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk ; died c. 1716; bequeathed 
about £200 towards building a steeple at 
8. Mary le Tower, Ipswich. 

Cooper Gravenor.—Many times elected 
Bailiff of Ipswich from the years 1703 to 


"11720. He died Nov., 1735, in his 85th 
year. 
Rev. Wm. Reeve. —In St. Nicholas’s 


*| Church, Ipswich, there is a tablet on the 


north wall: 

In Memory of | the Rev. Willm. Reeve A.M. 
| years Minister of this Parish | who died 
the 13th of Septr 1755 | Aged 56. 

R. Freeman Buttqen. 

Bow Library, E.3. 

Great Lineursts (12 S. xii. 233, 276, 
7, 313). — Sir John G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. (1797-1879), father of the 
Present Lord Eversley, should, I think, ap- 
pear on the list. He knew thirteen Euro- 
Pean languages, and Fijian, learnt in old 
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| age when his son-in-law, who became Lord 
| Stanmore, was first Governor of Fiji. Sir 
| John translated the Spanish novel ‘La 
Gaviota’ (The Seagull) by the lady whose 
pen-name was Fernan Caballero, and who 
now, I think, is too little remembered by 
writers on Spanish literature. He also pub- 
lished a translation of a Dutch story, which 
he called ‘The Burgomaster’s Family ’ ; and 
translated Russian, but did not publish any- 
thing from that language. Sir John—a 
| man of high intellectual gifts—was at Cam- 
| bridge both Senior Wrangler and Smith’s 
| Prizeman. For an account of his official 
|career see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ He was 
|younger brother of Viscount Eversley, the 
| Speaker. 


Puinie Normay. 


| To this list should be added Richard 
| Roberts Jones of Aberdaron, the master of 
/at least thirty-five languages. Though 
looked upon as an intellectual freak, he 
| certainly had the gift of tongues and a 
| mania for acquiring them under the most 
| discouraging circumstances. He was the son 
| of an illiterate carpenter, and the descendant 
| of generations of rude Lleyn peasants. His 
| biographers disagree amongst themselves as 
| to the number of the languages he knew, and 
| as to his position in life, but until recently 
| there were people in North Wales who 
| remembered him as a somewhat dirty mendi- 
| cant, if one part idiot, the remainder genius, 
| but they agreed that he had an abnormal 
| brain and easily acquired dead and living 
‘languages. Grammars and _ dictionaries 
were his especial joy, and Latin, Hebrew and 
Greek he learned from tattered books which 
came in his way. French, Russian, Scan- 
dinavian, Italian, and Spanish he was 
known to speak with ease, and of patrons he 
had plenty, including Bishops and clergy- 
men. He lies buried in St. Asaph Church- 
yard, and his dates are 1780-1843. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Wootrricu (12 S. xii. 272).—Doctor (or 
apothecary) Collins Woolrich was the son 
|of James Woolrich, mercer, of Lichfield, and 
"was apprenticed in 1654, to Robert Passoned, 
apothecary, of Shrewsbury. He took up his 
| freedom of that town in 1661, and served as 
Mayor in 1683. He appears to have been 
|married four times, and was buried in St. 
| Chad’s Church on Sept. 17, 1705. By his 
will, dated April 6, 1700, he left his pro- 
' perty to his daughter Sarah at 21, or on day 
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of marriage; and in case of her death, one | above work is given as ‘“‘The Travels anjj 5 
moiety was to be divided between the child- | Adventures of Kdward Bevan, Esq.,’’ though} liam 
ren of his daughter Elizabeth Cartwright, | all the bibliographical authorities quote i,j Lon 





and the other moiety between the children of | as in the heading above. Bar 
his daughter Mary Watkins. It would be Arcurpatp Sparxe, | 530 
interesting to identify the house he lived in. Chri 


In the Subsidy Roll for Salop, 16 Charles II, Tue Arms or WALES (12 S. xii. 286, 337), 
he is described as an apothecary, under | —It may be interesting to note that in Th§ 1! 
Castle-ward. He is not mentioned in ‘The | Genealogical Magazine for July, 1897} man 
Old Houses of Shrewsbury,’ by Mr. H. E. | p. 190, the Editor mentions that a petition | suffe 
Forrest (1911). ‘is now being got up, and is being exten. } ‘Lit 
W. M. Myppetron. sively and influentially signed, with a view] H. . 

F : ; ; , | to its [the representation of Wales in the} (191 
THE TRAVELS = Epwarp Brown, Esq.’ | ath quarter of the Royal Arms] presentation | ities 
(12 S. xii. 510).—‘ The Travels and Adven-| +, the Privy Council.” He goes on to give 
tures of Edward Brown, Esq.; Formerly a jeasons why the petition should not succeed, | A 
Merchant in London’ was published in amongst others: (1) that Wales is only af inte 
1759, in one volume. Edward Brown was Principality, (2) that it was conquered and | foun 
a fictitious personage, the author of the book | sporbed in England, there never being any | Bod 
being John Campbell, LL.D. (1708-1775). | question of union as with Scotland and | with 
It was Campbell whom Johnson once Ireland, and (3) that Wales possesses no | been 


described as ‘‘ the richest author that ever’ arms. What became of this petition? for. 
grazed the common of literature,’’ and C.S.C. (B/C In 
Boswell mentions him on several occasions. S.C. (B/C.) Will 
The writer of Campbell’s life in the) Cornisx Acres 1x Domespay (12 S. vii | Hen 





‘D. N. B.’ remarks with reference to the | 392, 437, 471).—The most exhaustive study } set, 
above-mentioned book : of this somewhat indefinite measure will le the 1 

The description given in it by three Arab} found in the Forty-fourth Report of the f is « 
a gp thenagfonccngy college Se | Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1862, part i, | saff 
Voltaire the similarly constructive deserip- | PP: 18 and 29 to 40. There is a paper by | of tl 
tion of the dog and horse of the queen and| Sir Edward Smirke, Vice-Warden of the} Ac 
king of Babylon in ‘ Zadig,’ which was written | Stannaries who had undertaken an investi- | Body 
in 1746. gation for legal purposes, in determining } the 

It is a curious fact that this imaginary | questions of boundary between contiguous } sione 
Edward Brown is printed Edward Bevan by | landlords, and where a few yards of under: | Corn 
the ‘D. N. B.’ in its notice of Campbell. | ground minerals had been very costly sub-} Th 
This is not corrected in the volume of | jects of litigation. He came to the conclu- | Nov. 
‘Errata’; and Bevan is repeated in the | sion that ‘‘ there is a reasonable probability | Cam 
‘Index and Epitome,’ and in the Re-issue| that in the case of ancient arable land it | the | 
of the Dictionary. will be found to contain about 60 to 64 acres 


Epwarp Bensty. | of customary statute measure.”’ Gl 
Much Hadham, Herts. | At Launceston, 18 Nov., 1269, a fine was{ Aj 


| levied between John, son of James and Edina | this 


This book was written by John Campbell, 
his wife, plaintiffs, and Henry de Polglas | ‘Su 


LL.D. (1708-75), born at Edinburgh, Mar. 8, 
1708, the son of a Campbell of Glenlyon. | and Alice his wife, deforciants, whom John, 
A thread of fictitious autobiography runs | son of Henry, vouched to warranty and who} Th 
through the book, connecting a mass of | warranted to them a moiety of 1 Cornish [ of E 
information respecting the topography, his- | acre of land except 3 English acres of land, | Hem 
tory, natural products, political conditions, | etc., in Polglas. ‘ Cornwall Feet of Fines, | eight 
and manners and customs of the countries | vol. i. (Devon and Cornwall Record Soc.), the . 
supposed to be visited. The first edition | p. 127. pil 
appeared in 1739, and a two volume edition See also Archeclogia Cambrensis., vol. 1%. half 
in 1753. Campbell, who was a voluminous | App. to No. xxxiii (11863), p. 12; The f Albi: 
writer, received the Honorary Degree of | A rcheological Review, March, 1888, p. 60; Work 
LL.D. from the University of Glasgow. He | Maclean’s ‘ Trigg Minor,’ vol. ii., pp. 339, F with 
died on 28 December, 1775. A notice of | 555; ‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 204. man. 
him will be found in ‘D. N. B.,’ where the | J, Hamstey Rows. . | "81 
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Bopy Faminy (12 S, xii. 312).—A Wil- 
liam Dowell was married at St. Antholin’s, 
London, in the year 1544, to Margaret Body. 
Bardsley calls the name a diminutive— 
Baudet, from Baldwin, a once popular | 
Christian name. | 

N. W. Hi. | 

There is an account of the Catholic lay- | 
man John Body, a native of Wells, who | 
suffered at Andover, 2 November, 1583, in | 
‘Lives of the English Martyrs,’ by Dr. E. 
H. Burton and Fr. J. H. Pollen, vol. i. 
(1914), at pp. 821, where previous author- 
ities on his biography are cited. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

A few jottings from an old note-book may 
interest inquirer. The surname Body is 
found in Cornwall and Somersetshire ; while 
Boddy is peculiar to Norfolk. The name | 
with the’ former spelling is known to have | 
been associated with the West of England 
for nearly seven centuries. 

In the thirteenth century there was a 
William Body of Aspton, Devonshire. 
Henry Body, a native of Lyme Regis, Dor. | 
set, a seaman in the Navy, who fought in 
the naval battles in the time of Charles IT, | 
is commended for his behaviour on _ the 
saffold when he suffered with other martyrs 
of the Monmouth rebellion. | 

According to Polwhele’s ‘ Cornwall,’ a 
Body was murdered at Helston, in 1549, for | 
the part he took, while acting as commis- 
sioner, in the destruction of images in the 
Cornish churches. 

There is record of a John Bodye dying | 
Nov. 2, 1583. The name also existed in 
Cambridgeshire, Hunts, and Oxfordshire in 
the thirteenth century. 





W. D. Reap. 

Glasgow. 

Apparently the only printed pedigree of 
this family is a short one in J. J. Muskett’s 
“Suffolk Manorial Families,’ vol. i, p. 48. 

H. J. B. CLemMents. 

There is an old Belgian family (probably 
of English origin) of the surname of Body. 
Henri, Comte de Body, early in the 
eighteenth century, distinguished himself in 
the Austrian military service, and especially 
in the wars against the Turks. In the last 
half of the nineteenth century the Belgian 
Albin Body brought out an important 
work entitled ‘Meyerbeer & Spa,’ dealing 
with the holiday retreats of the great Ger- 
man-Jewish composer in the famous water- 
Ing-place. Albin Body’s other works relat- 





| 1559, and it is a very rare work. 


ing to the locality are mentioned in ‘Spa 
and its English Associations,’ by Mrs. 
Caroline Creyke in the Nineteenth Century 
and After (October, 1902). The lady says: 
The most ancient book about Spa is dated 
There are 
indeed only two copies of it, one of which is 
in the possession of M. Albin Body, “ l’ar- 
chiviste actuel de la localité” te whose re- 
searches in the archives of Spa I am indebted 
for all that is of interest in this article.” 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Jones’s Sours Kensincron Museum 
Bequest (12 S. xii. 312). — John Jones 
(1800-82) was in business as a tailor and 
army clothier at 6, Waterloo Place, from 
1825-50. He lived from 1865 at 95, Picca- 
dilly, which was full of his very valuable 
art collection. It has been said that the 
house was so full that even the staircase 
steps were pressed into service to hold num- 
erous objects. He died 7 Jan., 1882, leaving 
an estate of £400,000. He was indebted to 
a prominent dealer for the choosing of the 
various objects he bought. For memoirs see 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and the S.K. Museum 
Handbook of the Jones Collection. 

F. M. M. 

John Jones, an ex-army tailor, filled 
the house he occupied — No. 95, Pic- 
cadilly — with this very fine collection 
of French furniture and objets d’art 
during the sixties and seventies of the 
last century. Finally he bequeathed it to 
the Museum, subject only to its being kept 
together, and known as the ‘‘ Jones Collec- 
tion.”” The authorities reciprocated by 
issuing an excellent monograph, in 8vo., 
green cloth—which can still be procured. 
This bequest was the finest national gift of 
its kind, but was later displaced in popular 
esteem by the Wallace Collection, which it 
in a measure duplicates (vide ‘ Piccadilly,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Dasent (1920), p. 104; Cook’s 
‘Handbook for London’ (1911 edition), p. 


| 87, ete. 


A. ABRAHAMS. 

[Mr. Archibald Sparke notes that the Hand- 
book of the Jones Collection contains a por- 
trait, that the bequest to the Museum was 
roughly valued at £250,000, and that Jones 
also left £70,000 to the Convalescent Hospital 
at Ventnor.] 


Huco Famity (12 8. xii. 272, 316).. — 
There is, or was a few years ago, a family 


of this name in Newquay, but I do not know 
what branch they belonged to. 
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The word ‘‘ hugo ”’ is Cornish for a cave— 
sometimes written ‘‘ fogou.’’ In the Lizard 
district there are the following caves :— 
Raven’s Hugo; Dolor Hugo; Chough’s 
Hugo; Pigeon Hugo—and I dare say many 
more. 

The French Hugos, I should think, came 
from Brittany, as many of the names there 
are very much like Cornish names. The 
Breton language is more like Cornish than 
it is like Welsh. 

W. M. Wr1.raMs. 


Tue Dignity or THE Sacrum (12 S. xii. 
129, 274, 316).—Southey’s ‘ Commonplace 
Book,’ First Series, at p. 325, has a quota- 
tion from ‘‘ John Gregorie, p. 125,” as 
follows :— 

The Jews commonly express resurrection by 
regermination, or growing up again like a 
plant. So they do in that strange tradition of 
theirs: of the Luz, an immortal little bone 
in the bottom of the Spina Dorsi; which, 





retiring from service to that country in samg 
year, with a pension of 1,200 rix dollars p.a, 
in 1639/40 he went to England, where King 
Charles promised, but never paid him, a 
pension of £1,000 p.a. In 1641 he went to 
Denmark to raise troops for the King, return. 
ing with them to England, January, 1641/2, 
when he was given his Swedish army rank, 
and made second in command of the Royal 
army. By patent dated at York, 28 Mar,, 
1642, he was created Lord Eythin—the title 
being taken from the river Ythan, co. Aber- 
deen—to him and the heirs male of his body. 
He commanded the Royalist centre at 
Marston Moor. A ‘‘ decreet of forfault” 
was passed, 25 July, 1644, by Parliament, 
against ‘‘ Lord Ythan’’; but was rescinded 
14 Jan., 1647, and on 19 Feb. following an 
Act was passed in favour of Lieut.-Gen, 
King, Lord Ythan. Meanwhile, shortly 
after the battle of Marston Moor, he had 
returned to Sweden, where he was created by 


though our anatomists are bound to deride as | Queen Christina, c. 1645, a peer of Sweden, 


a kind of Terra incognita, in the lesser world, 
yet theirs (who know the bones too, but by 
tradition) will tell ye that there it is, and 
that it was created by God in an unalterable 
state of incorruption; that it is of a slippery 


| 


under the title of Baron Sanshult of Doder- 
halts in the province of Calmar, with an 
annual pension of 1,800 rix dollars. He 
m. 1st Dilliana van der Borchens, of Pom- 


condition, and maketh the Body but believe |erania; and 2ndly ——, by whom he had 


that it groweth up with, or receiveth any} 4 dau. 


nourishment from that; whereas indeed the 


Luz is every ways immortally disposed, and | 


out of whose everliving power, fermented by 


a kind of dew from Heaven, all the dry bones | death the Barony became extinct. 


shall be reunited and knit together, and the 
whole generation of mankind recruit again. 


Presumably the reference is 


to John | 


Gregory (1607-1646) the orientalist, collec- | 
tive editions of whose works were issued as | 
‘ Gregorii Posthuma,’ 1649, and ‘ Opuscula,’ | 


1650. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In my note at the last reference, read, 
‘or ever dissolve.’’ The name of the os 


sacrum has probably arisen out of con- 
fusion with the coccyz. 
J. i: FE: 
Lorp Eytuen (12 S. xii. 311).—See 


‘D, N. B.’ xxxi. pp. 135-6; and ‘ The Com- 


plete Peerage,’ vol. v (1921), pp. 227-8, 
which corrects the ‘D. N. B.’ account in 
some particulars. He was born 1589, son 


and heir of David K. of Warbester Hoy, 
in Orkney, by Mary, dau. of Adam Stewart, 
Carthusian Prior of Perth—an illegitimate 
son of James V. He was sometime Gov- 
ernor of Vlotho on the Weser. In 1639 he 
received the Swedish order of knighthood, 





who d.v.p. He u.s.p.m. at Stock- 
holm, and had a public funeral there, in 
Riddurholm Church, 18 June, 1652. On his 
There is 
nothing about ‘‘ Kerrey ”’ in the patent, but 
he is sd called in his admon. See. ‘N & Q’ 
4S. xii. 351, for a full account of him. 

A. R. Bavytey. 


Sir James King (1589-1652) married (1) 
Diliana van der Borchens; and (2) a lady 
whose name is unknown, and by whom he 
had a daughter (d.v.p.). His title was 
taken from the Aberdeenshire river Ythan. 
M‘Vicary Gibbs points out in the new 
‘Complete Peerage,’ (v. 228) that there is 
only one other peerage title taken from § 
river name—that of Lord Mersey. There is 
a notice of Lord Eythin, who died at Stock- 
holm, s.p.m., June 9, 1652, in the 
‘D. N. B.’ and a good account of his origin 
in the ‘Scots Peerage,’ iii. 588-594. 

J. M. Buttocs. 


{Mr. H. J. B. Clements, who also kindly 
supplies the above particulars, notes that in 
the account in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage 
Lord Eythin seems to be confused with his 
cousin James King, who was also in the 
Swedish service, as were Lord Eythin’s bro 
thers and nephews.] 
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GUGLIELMO D’INGHILTERRA (12 S. xii. 189). | 
—Though William Flete is not recorded in | 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ there is an account of him in | 
the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia.’ Some of his 
works are still extant in MS., but none has 
been printed. He is mentioned by Mr. | 
Edmund G. Gardner in his ‘ Siena’ (1904), 
at pp. 305, 308. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘“Payes”’ (12 8. xii. 252, 313).—I think | 
this word is a verb and not au substantive in 
the extract given, its meaning being simply | 
“is paid’’ or ‘‘be paid;’’ while ‘‘ and” 
has been introduced because oi the involved 
wording which precedes it, as sometimes | 
happens in ancient phraseology. The will | 
would then read: 

Therefore I will that every shepherd wher- 
ever I have any sheep running, covenant ser- | 
vants of my master, be paid to each of them 
one ewe or one ewe lamb; also I will my best 
iece of blanket be divided between my sister 

argaret and her daughter. 

Sir Robert Drury was doubtless the tes- 
tator’s landlord. N. W. Hm. 

21, Montague Street, W.C. 


Montpars: Frencw Freesooter (12 S. 
xii, 271).—There is a book, ‘ Montbars, 
YExterminateur ou le dernier des _filibus- 


tiers,’ in 2 vols, by J. B. Picquenard, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1807. He is also the hero 
of several dramas and romances. 


N. W. Hit. 


BovainE (Bzatveysy ?) (12 8. xii. 293).— 
Longman’s Gazetteer notes a Bovain in 
Tyrone, Ireland, four miles from Moy. 

N. W. Hitt. 


Tur PircrRimace or Grace (12 S. xii. 
262, 314).—This undertaking must not be 
confused with the Rising of the West. 
“Kingsbury,”’ in line 8 of my reply, p. 314, | 
should have been Kingerby. 

St. SwitHrn. 


Avrnor Wantep (i2 S. xii. 293).—The lines | 
quoted by A. T. are from a poem called ‘ Com- | 
passion’ and sometimes ‘ The Beggar Man.’ It | 
is by John Aikin, brother of Mrs. Barbauld. | 
My version, called ‘Compassion,’ I find in a 
class-book of English Poetry (Nelson’s School 
Series), 1874. 


Morrie, Hamitoy Scorr (Mrs.) 


‘The Beggar Man,’ commencing “ Around the 
fre one wintry night.” She was the daughter | 
of John Aikin (1747-1829), 


| recently been accomplished. 


| fortunes of the House of Stuart. 


| them to effect a restoration—hopes 
| finally dashed by the death of the latter before 
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author, and was born at Warrington, and re- 
sided with her parents at Yarmouth and Lon- 
don. See ‘D. N. B’ 9 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE 


AvutTHor WaAntep (12 S. ii. 390) :—“‘ Out of the 
strain of the doing.” At 11 S. x. 336, these 
lines were traced to The Sunday at Home for 
May, 1910; but no author’s name was given. 
It is now stated that they are to be found in 


‘A Garland of Quiet Thoughts’ by W. M. L. 


Jay (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
HARMATOPEGOS. 





Motes on Books. 


Catalogue of the Stuart Papers belonging to 
His Majesty the King, preserved at Windsor 
Castle. Vol. VII. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
12s. 6d. net). 


THis volume, which was prepared and edited 
on behalf of the Historical. MSS. Commis- 
sioners, by the late Mr. F. H. Blackburne 
Daniell, covers the period from July 1 to De 


' cember 31, 1718. The late editor tells us that 


the printing of the text was finished in 1915, 
but the printing of the index and introduc- 
tion, suspended owing to the war, have only 
He adds that 
in manu- 


the papers have been calendared 


' script down to April, 1720, but ‘“ owing tothe 


alleged necessity for rigorous public economy 
the printing of the calendar and the calendar- 
ing of the papers after that date have been 
suspended indefinitely.” 

The papers belonging to the second half of 
1718 are concerned with matters of consider- 
able interest and importance to the student 


| of the period. We have here letters from the 


Old Pretender and various members of his 
suite to foreign rulers and statesmen and to 
his agents in different countries, touching the 
events of the time and their reactions on the 
As we turn 
the pages we live in fancy in that age of 
plot and counterplot. We read now of hopes 
for a peace between the Czar and the King of 
Sweden, to be followed by a coalition ea 
o be 


now of the 
the English 


Frederickshall on December 11; 
proposals of Admiral Camocke, 


| Jacobite captain, for winning over officers and 
| seamen of the English fleet. 


Here is an 
account of the mission of Sir Patrick Lawless, 
a Jacobite agent, to engage the King of Spain 
in an alliance to dethrone King George; here 
a scheme for seizing the Tower, or Father 
Callaghan’s project of a rising in Ireland. The 
most important event noticed in this volume 


is the Spanish expedition to Sicily and the 


| destruction of their fleet by Admiral Byng; 
7 : | the most romantic the negotiations 
Lucy Aikin (1781-1864) has a poem entitled | marriage of the Pretender 


for the 
to Clementina 
Sobieska. 

That affair has been the subject of wn uch 


physician and/| picturesque writing, including the brilliant 
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romance of Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 


! 


the preliminary negotiations for the inarriage | 


carried on 
Prince James Sobieski, Clementina’s father, 
and we read the graceful letters of the ligh- 
spirited Princess. In one she _ writes 
pouvoir paternelle n’a pas eu beaucoup de 

ine & se faire obeir et & faire dependre mon 


peine a ire | d 
sort de celuy de votre Maijesté.”” She set 


between the Pretender’s envoy and | 


= 40 


forth with her mother for Italy, where she | 


was to meet the Pretender at Ferrara, 
owing to the arrangements 


but | 
not being kept | 


sufficiently secret and to her mother’s delay | 


in turning aside to Augsburg to visit her bro- 
ther who was Bishop there, the Emperor, 
under pressure from King George, was enabled 
to stop the party at Innsbruck. Clementina’s 


all who come in contact with her. “ She is 


| 


firmness and resolution are the admiration of | 
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We see kere | posing that this is what we have before ug” 


in the Cambridge paper. It follows the Latin, 
but with some condensation and improveme: 

and it is true Scots, and thereby distinguish 

from the version produced in 1571, and known 
as the ‘ Detection,’ which is almost certainly 
the work of an_ Englishman, Dr. Wilson. 
What is the relation between this Cambridge 
‘Indictment’ and the ‘ Book of Articles’ in 
the Hopetoun MSS., supposed to be a copy of 
the paper presented by Moray at Westminster 
in December, 1568? A series of seven striking 
parallel passages shows pretty conclusively 
that the compiler of the ‘ Book’ was basing 
his work on the ‘ Indictment.’ He uses also 
matter furnished by Lennox, and the concla- 
sion seems reasonable that the ‘ Book’ was 
drawn up by Lennox and Buchanan, and 
revised by some English legal authority. It 


would seem likely that the Hopetoun MS. does 
= in fact, give us the ‘ Book’ in its final 
orm. 


the fittest in the company to regulate her own | 
affairs,’ writes Colonel John Hay; while | 
Wogan says “ there is no one at Innsbruck fit ! 


to take a resolution but her.’”’ For by this 
time Mr. Mason’s hero had been sent very 
secretly by the Pretender to Prince James, and 
immediately began to cast about for a way of 
escape. It is plain that his mission was much 
to his taste. “ In i 
- nature,” he boasts artlessly, “ which I am 
pretty well acquainted with, ’tis certainly 
needless to give particular instructions, and a 
man must be left in good measure to himself.” 

The Editor tells us that Wogan’s subsequent 
proceedings and Clementina’s escape will be 


related in the next volume, adding sadly, “ if | 


” 


it should ever be printed. 


The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
R. H. Mahon. (Cambridge University Press, 
5s. net.) 

Masor-GeneraL Manon gives us here a hitherto 

unpublished MS. belonging to Buchanan’s in- 

dictment of Mary Queen of Scots, which has 
lain too little regarded as one of the ‘ Lennox 

Papers’ in the Cambridge University Library. 

Much conjecture has been expended on the 

origin and first use of the Indictment. Taking 

Buchanan’s authorship as indisputable, Gen- 

eral Mahon, in a carefully reasoned argument, 

puts forward the view that it was first drawn 
up—in Latin, and entitled ‘ De Maria Scotorum 

Regina ’—as a statement to accompany and 

elucidate those copies of the Casket Letters 

which Moray sent to London after Mary had 
thrown herself upon English protection. With 
the Buchanan MS. at Cambridge are three 
papers containing Lennox’s attempts at a nar- 
trative in support of the indictment. These, 
as historians have already pointed out, con- 
tribute their quota to show how the Com- 
mission sitting at York to hear evidence slowly 
elaborated a plan with which statements 
offered had to be made to square. Did .Buch- 
anan, to meet the Commissioners’ require- 
ments, make a Scots rendering of his ‘ De 

ria’ General Mahon, both by argument 
and quotation, presents a good case for sup- 


' link 


business of this intimate | 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 


Wycombe, 


in the 


| the addition of capitals to proper names, and 


' make clear the discrepancies between Buch- 


! Flushing, New York, U.S.A., writes to us as 


The Cambridge paper is thus revealed as a 
hitherto unknown between Buchanan’s 
Latin paper and the ‘ Book of Articles,’ and 
therewith as a notable addition to Buchanan’s 
vernacular writings. It concludes with two 
pages, very much in the style of Buchanan, 
which are an addition to the Latin paper. 
The text has been given literatim except for 


for the reduction of contraction marks to a 
single symbol. A few careful historical notes 


anan’s statements and what is known of the 
facts from other sources. 





Mr. Earn W. Hitpretse, 7, Delaware Place, 


follows :— 

Letters written to John Keats, or man- 
uscripts unpublished that are connected with 
his life are of interest to me. I shall be glad 
to get into communication with anyone who 
can give me information with regard to the 
above. TI am preparing a study of Keats, and 
letters written to him throw a valuable side- 
light upon his thought. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 335, col. 2, footnote, for “ 12 8. 
vi.” read: 12S. v_ 1. 

At ante, p. 339, to the reply ‘ John Leech” 
add the signature J. Ardagh. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Eprror1AL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.”? — Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 
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